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years on the basis of the estimated value of lands. The Bombay settlements are now made on these principles.
The Punjab. The Punjab, which is said to be the granary of India, was annexed to the British dominions, part by Lord Hardinge in 1846 and the rest of it by Lord Dalhousie in 1849.
How the British came into conflict with the Sikhs in the Punjab, after the strong hand of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was removed from the control of its affairs by his death in 1839; how bravely the Sikhs fought; how they were betrayed by the treachery of their own leaders and how Lord Hardinge decided to annex a part of the province, leaving the rest under the sovereignty of the minor son of Ranjit Singh, to be administered during his minority by a council of regency appointed by him and under the guidance of a British Resident with practically unlimited powers^ are matters which belong to the domain of political history and are outside the scope of this book. So are all the subsequent events which led to the second Sikh War and the annexation of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie, in spite of the protests made by Henry Lawrence, the British resident at the Court of the minor Maharaja of the Punjab and many others, who argued that having assumed the guardianship of the person and the property of the minor Maharaja by a treaty solemnly entered into between the British Government and the three guardians of the Maharaja in 1846, the British Government could not by any rule of law, or of justice, equity and good conscience, deprive the Maharaja of his dominions, simply because the Sikh army or some of the subordinate leaders of the Punjab had revolted against the authority of the British. Lord Dalhousie knew of no law but that of Empire-making. The map of British India was incomplete without the Punjab, so he annexed the province and his masters in England approved his decision. There is an authentic official record of the condition of the Punjab, at the time of the annexation, in the first administrative report of the province, compiled by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard Temple, under the instructions of the-Lawrence brothers, afterwards known as Sir Henry and Lord John Lawrence.
This report shows that the Sikh rule fully recognised private property in land and although the taxation was heavy yet "in some respects the Government gave back with one hand what it had taken with the other." We are told that the land tax under Maharaja Ranjit Singh was in theory assumed to be one-half of the gross produce, but in practice "may be said to have varied from two-fifths to one-third of the gross produce/* It was raised not in money but in kind and it was, therefore, says R. C. Dutt, proportionate to the produce of the fields in good years as well as in bad years. Under such a system cultivators were not called